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THE UNFORGETTING TIDE. 


The unforgetting tide that ebbs and flows, 
Surges and swells with far reechoed roar, 
Nor haste nor halt nor hesitation knows. 
Its hoarse-voiced coursers, pawing at the shore, 
Charge, pause and flee again by fixed decree. 
The wind that laughs at check or rein may vex 
Only the surface of the strong-willed sea, 
Strewing its borders with the bones of wrecks, 
But cannot change its purpose for an hour. 
And still unmoved it ebbs and still it flows, 
Shaming the fickle wind with steadfast power, 
Timed by the Heavenly lords whose sway it knows. 
It is the wayward wind that fumes and frets; 
The steadfast tide neglects not nor forgets. 


JouN LANGDON HEATON. 


> : 
A PROTEST AND A PRAYER. 


HAVE remitted four shillings to the Bursar of 
| the Society of the Philistines, which I believe 
entitles me to enrollment as a member of your Fel- 
lowship. Since the recently escaped slaves, who 
vauntingly call themselves ‘‘The Chosen People of 
God,”’ are making such a hideous din blowing on 
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their ram’s horns, calling the righteous to repent- 
ance, the starting of the Philistinic Guild appeals to 
me strongly. 

The Philistines of old were a virtuous people. 
They stayed in their own country and minded their 
own business. When they fought it was because the 
Israelites swooped down upon them and ‘“‘ jumped 
their claim,’ as you Americans would express it. 
And as one who knows somewhat of man and his 
history it now seems to me that the boastful barbaric 
train who are so intent on driving out the Hittites, 
the Jebusites, the Gothamites, the Philistines and all 
who do not worship their old Ark, have made the 
name ‘‘ Philistine ’’ illustrious. Just as your Wen- 
dell Phillips said that John Brown made the gallows 
sacred—a thought that Mr. Phillips pinched, but we 
will let that pass. 

Since I let drive my Stones of Venice I have felt 
that a Periodical of Protest was much needed. And 
now I trust that you will encamp your fighting hosts 
close on the borders of these men who declare so 
loudly that the Mighty Maker of the Universe cre- 
ated all things just for them, and that you will press 
upon them so hotly that even their Golden Calf will 
bleat for mercy—and may Dagon be with you! 

In this letter I simply put in a gentle protest in 
form of a sample flight of arrows, and should you 
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print this manuscript and others that I may send 
from time to time, I pray do you pay five pounds for 
each one to the East Aurora (where the sun rises) 
Orphan Asylum and send me the receipt signed by 
their Datary. 

For my own part, I will put up with things, pas- 
sively, not an hour longer. I am not an unselfish 
person, nor an Evangelical one; I have no partic- 
ular pleasure in doing good; neither do I dislike 
doing it so much as to expect to be rewarded for it in 
another world. But I now protest in order to ease 
mine own soul and secondly to do good to men if it 
seemeth meet. 

Consider now, O Philistines, first, if you please, 
the ridiculousness of the division of parties into Dem- 
ocrat and Republican. There is no opposition what- 
ever between these two kinds of men. There is no 
opposition between Liberals and Illiberals; that isto 
say, between people who desire liberty, and who dis- 
like it. I ama violent Illiberal; but it does not fol- 
low that I must be a Conservative. A Conservative 
is a person who wishes to keep things as they are; 
and he is opposed to a Destructive, who wishes to 
destroy them, or to an Innovator, who wishes to alter 
them. Now, though I am an Illiberal, there are 
many things I should like to destroy. I should like 
to destroy most of the railroads in England, and all 
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the railroads in Wales. I should like to destroy and 
rebuild the Houses of Parliament, the National Gal- 
lery, and the East End of London; and to destroy, 
without rebuilding, the new town of Edinburgh, the 
Back Bay of Boston, the city of New York and a part 
of Philadelphia. Thus in many things I am the re- 
verse of a Conservative; nay, there are some long- 
established things which I hope to see changed be- 
fore I die; but I want still to keep the fields of Eng- 
land green, and her cheeks red; and that girls 
should be taught to curtsey, and the boys to take 
their hats off, when an editor or otherwise dignified 
person passes by: and that kings should keep their 
crowns on their heads, and bishops their crosiers in 
their hands; and should duly recognize the signifi- 
cance of the crown, and the use of the crook. 

As you would find it thus impossible to class me 
justly in either party, so you would find it impossible 
to class any person whatever, who has clear and de- 
veloped political opinions, and who could define 
them accurately. Men only associate in parties by 
sacrificing their opinions, or by having none worth 
sacrificing; and the effect of party government is al- 
ways to develop hostilities and hypocrisies, and to ex- 
tinguish ideas. 

Thus the so-called Monarchic and Republican par- 
ties threw Europe into conflagration and shame more 
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than once merely for want of a clear conception of 
the things they imagined themselves fighting for. The 
moment a Republic was proclaimed in France, Gari- 
baldi came to fight for it as a ‘* Holy Republic.”’ 
But Garibaldi could not know—no mortal creature 
could know—whether it was going to be a Holy or 
Profane Republic. You cannot evoke any form of 
government by beat of drum. 

No; nor can you even define its character in few 
words; the measure of sanctity in it depending on 
degrees of justice in the administration of law, which 
are often independent of form altogether. Gener- 
ally speaking, the community of thieves in Boston, 
London or Paris have adopted Republican Institu- 
tions, and live at this day without any acknowledged 
Captain or Head; but under Robin Hood, brigand- 
age in England, and under Sir John Hawkwood, 
brigandage in Italy, became strictly Monarchical. 
Theft could not, merely by that dignified form of gov- 
ernment, be made a holy manner of life; but it was 
made both’ dexterous and decorous and respectable. 
The pages of the English knights under Sir John 
Hawkwood spent nearly all their spare time in bur- 
nishing the knights’ armour, and made it always so 
bright that they were called ‘‘ The White Company.”’ 
And the Notary of Tortona, Azario, tells us of them, 
that these foragers ‘‘ were more expert than any 
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plunderers in Lombardy. They for the most part 
sleep’’ by day, and watch by night, and have such 
plans and ‘‘artifices for taking towns, that never 
were the like or equal of them witnessed.’’ 

Latter day expeditions differ from Sir John’s in 
Italy by being more generally savage, much less en- 
joyable, and by clumsier devices for taking towns. 
In neither case does the monarchical form of govern- 
ment bestow any Divine right of theft; but it puts the 
available forces into a convenient form. Even with 
respect to convenience only, it is not yet determin- 
able by the evidence of history, what is absolutely 
the best form of government to live under. There 
are, indeed, said to be republican villages (towns?) 
in America, where everybody is civil, honest and sub- 
stantially comfortable, but these villages have several 
unfair advantages—there are no lawyers in them, no 
town councils, and no parliaments and few preachers. 
I should like to have a Congress into which people 
might be elected on condition of their never saying 
anything about politics, that one might still feel some- 
times that one was acquainted with an M. C. In 
the meantime Parliament is a luxury for the British 
squire, and an honor to the British manufacturer, 
which you may leave them to enjoy in their own way; 
provided only you make them always clearly explain, 
when they tax you, what they want with your money. 
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The first object of all work—not the principal one, 
but the first and necessary one—is to get food, 
clothes, lodging and fuel. 

It is quite possible to have too much of all these 
things. I know a great many gentlemen who eat 
too large dinners; a great many ladies who have too 
many clothes. I know there is lodging to spare in 
London, for I have several houses here myself, 
which I can’t let. And I know there is fuel to spare 
everywhere, since we get up steam to pound the 
roads with, while our men stand idle: or drink till 
they can’t stand, idle or any otherwise. 

Notwithstanding, there is agonizing distress even 
in this highly-favoured land, in some classes, for 
want of food, clothes, lodging and fuel. And it has 
become a popular idea among the benevolent and 
ingenious, that you may in great part remedy these 
deficiencies by teaching to these starving and shiver- 
ing persons, Science, Literature and Art. In their 
way—as I do not doubt you will believe—I am very 
fond of each; and I am sure it will be beneficial for 
the nation to be lectured upon the merits of Michael 
Angelo, and the nodes of the Moon. But I should 
myself strongly object to being lectured on either, 
while I was hungry and cold; and I suppose the 
same view of the matter would be taken by the 
greater number of citizens in these predicaments. 
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So that, I am convinced, their present eagerness 
for instruction in Painting and Astronomy proceeds 
from an impression in their minds that, somehow, 
they may paint or star-gaze themselves into clothes 
and victuals. Now it is perfectly true that you may 
sometimes sell a picture for a thousand pounds; but 
the chances are greatly against your doing so—much 
more than the chances of a lottery. In the first place, 
you must paint a very clever picture; and the chances 
are greatly against your doing that. In the second 
place, you must meet with an amiable picture-dealer; 
and the chances are somewhat against your doing 
that. In the third place, the amiable picture-dealer 
must meet with a fool; and the chances are not al- 
ways in favor even of his doing that—though, as I 
gave exactly the sum in question for a picture, my- 
self, only the other day, it is not for me to say so. 

Assume, however, to put the case most favorably, 
that what with the practical results of the energies of 
a manI might mention, but will not because I do 
not care to advertise him gratis, and the aesthetic 
impressions produced by various lectures at Cam- 
bridge and Oxford, the profits of art employment 
might be counted on as a ratable income. Suppose 
even that the ladies of the richer classes should come 
to delight no less in new pictures than in new dresses; 
and that picture-making should thus become as con- 
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stant and lucrative an occupation as dressmaking. 
Still, you know, they can’t buy pictures and dresses 
too. If they buy two pictures a day, they can’t buy 
two dresses a day; or if they do, they must save in 
something else. They have but a certain income, be 
it never so large. They spend that, now; and you 
can’t get more out of them. Even if they lay by 
money, the time comes when somebody must spend 
it. You will find that they do verily spend now all 
they have, neither more nor less. If ever they seem 
to spend more, it is only by running in debt and not 
paying: if they for a time spend less, some day the 
overplus must come into circulation. All they have, 
they spend; more than that, they cannot at any time: 
less than that, they can only for a short time. 

Whenever, therefore, any new industry is started, 
such as this of picture-making, the making of beau- 
tiful hand-made books (with a text to match), or 
hand-made lace or delicate precious things born of 
a marriage of hand and brain, I pray you patronize 
it and thus do yourselves and the maker good. 

And to the makers of these precious things, I say, 
if you have done no good by painting pictures and 
making beautiful books, at least you have done no 
serious mischief. A bad picture is indeed a geezle 
thing to have in the house, and in a certain sense a 
jabberwocky thing, but a dull book is harmless and 
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often looks well on the center table, and neither 
will blow the roof off. Whereas, of most things 
which the English, French and Germans are paid for 
making nowadays—cartridges, cannon and the like— 
you know the best thing we can possibly hope is that 
they may be useless, and the net result of them—- 
zero, 

Therefore I do pray that you will give your atten- 
tion to good things—buy books and read them and 
annoy your neighbors no more than conscience dic- 
tates and emergencies demand. 


CLAVIGERA. 
London: 1 December, 1895. 


° 
A BUCCANEER CHORUS. 


An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, 

Valiant or Suckling we give them no ruth, 

Quarter—we know not the meaning, forsooth ! 
An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. 


Throw the dead Dons upon the white Dunes, 

Scuttle the Galleons—seize the doubloons, 

We know the low lilt the Summer Sea croons: 
Throw the dead Dons upon the white Dunes, 


With cutlass for sceptre the Sea is our State 

And Death is our portion, come soon or come late; 

So meet it half-way then—leave Cowards to wait, 
With cutlass for sceptre the Sea is our State. 
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That Saxon and Briton may ravish the Main, 

And purge from the waters the pennon of Spain, 

We've Death for our Mistress and Hell for our Thane 
That Saxon and Briton may ravish the Main. 


Yon’s a town on the Mainland where Jesuits hoard, 
Where trophies of temples by Spaniards are stored, 
—We’ll have it this fortnight despite the Good Lord, 
Yon’s a town on the Mainland where Jesuits 
hoard. 


Give a rouse to the Morrow when first we attack, 

With a Ho! from the Hearts for the joy of the Sack; 

Then from each and from all ot this Worshipful Pack 
Give a rouse to the Morrow when first we at- 


tack, " 
Evcene R. Wuite. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN COMMUNISM. 


OME years ago I was one of a syndicate of 
=) twenty-eight men that bought a tract of ground 
on a waterside near a certain large city. 

We did not purchase this land on speculation: we 
secured it for the sole and exclusive purpose of es- 
tablishing thereon homes for ourselves, We divided 
our beautiful woodland up into plots and were as- 
signed our portions by lot. And then we began to 
beautify our acres—that is to say, we cleared off the 
brush and trees, removed the stumps and bowlders, 
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and leveling the ground, we purchased lawn mowers, 
terra cotta dogs and cast iron flower vases. 

And we erected ‘‘ cottages,’’ some of which had 
many rooms with spacious fireplaces, and wide ve- 
randas, and observatories, and north windows built 
on angles so to catch the beams of the rising sun, and 
from which his last lingering rays could be seen as 
he sank a golden ball into the waters of the lake. 

The whole scheme was ideal, and we named our 
little city Arcadia. We were to have our own homes, 
yet live as one happy family; with the sacred si- 
lences of the forest we were to have the advantages 
of the city. No member had been admitted who 
was not guaranteed respectable by three members, 
and the two men who organized the Association each 
vouched for the other. No bonds were given that 
the wives were women of tact and good temper, nor 
were assurances demanded that the numerous chil- 
dren were reasonably well behaved—we took all that 
for granted. We only insisted on this: That the 
couples should all have been legally married and the 
children all born in wedlock. That these conditions 
were complied with can be proven; and in several 
cases they were. 

And we were very happy. 

There were twenty-eight men and twenty-eight 
women and many children; besides these there were 
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maid-servants and man-servants. We had a public 
dining hall which at first all patronized; and on 
those first summer days we were all very gracious 
and dignified and polite. 

But there was one man in our Association who, 
when the day was warm, appeared at meal-time in 
shirt-sleeves. And once a lady at our table allowed 
her baby—a dimpled yearling—to crawl across the 
festive board to its papa who sat on the other side, 
and after this my wife preferred to prepare meals in 
our own house, rather than avail herself of the ad- 
vantages of communal feeding. 

Several of the ladies in our Community were mu- 
sical, one or two painted china, others did ‘‘ fancy 
work.’? One had been an actress, and when she 
proposed getting up private theatricals a sharp line of 
demarcation was struck between those who believed 
it was wicked to go to the theatre and those who 
considered the stage elevating. And it was then I 
discovered that several of our members were Meth- 
odists; and soon, after a little investigation, I ascer- 
tained that in theology we ran the gamut from an 
infidel who denied everything to Close Communion 
Baptists who boasted of their credulity and hesitated 
at nothing. Yet for the most part we were Agnos- 
tics—with liberal leanings and Orthodox wives. 
But once stirred up, we drew the most hair splitting 
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lines twixt tweedledee and tweedledum; and these 
lines caused a coolness to spring up between fam- 
ilies, so certain mothers cautioned their children not 
to play with certain other children. 

We had a chapel where two or three gathered 
themselves together on each Wednesday night. On 
Sundays there were ‘‘ Union Services’’ led by pas- 
tors from the city, invited by different members, and 
all except the directly interested kept away so as to 
discourage ‘‘ the opposition.’’ 

In our membership was one Jewish family who 
‘*kept’? Saturday very punctiliously in satin end 
broadcloth. And they kept Sunday too—by opening 
beer bottles on their front verandas and inviting in the 
infidel and his wife. These good people had a little 
pen of geese in their back yard and at certain times 
a dark man whom they called ‘‘ Koheleth’’ used to 
come and kill the geese for them, and the feathers 
blowing onto the lawns of others, the others pro- 
tested, for they did not like feathers on their lawns. 

And some perceiving that there was danger of our 
community growing apart, gave progressive euchre 
parties to cement the social bonds, At the first 
meeting there were no refreshments and we went 
home at ten o’clock. At the next meeting we had 
a solo and there was lemonade and cake and we 
stayed until eleven; soon we had coffee, ice cream, 
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lemonade and cake and cheese straws and we stayed 
until twelve. Shortly after it came the turn of our 
Jewish member and we had all the items on the menu 
that had been on the menu before, with pate de fot 
gras, oysters and ‘‘ yellow label’? added, and we did 
not go home till morning. For when the refresh- 
ments were served we were surprised by the strains 
of an orchestra hidden behind a bank of ferns in an 
adjoining room, and at this some one suggested ‘‘donc- 
ing’? and we donced. The refreshments were served 
by colored men brought from the city: there were 
also flitting about several old Afri-American aunties 
in white caps and aprons who afterwards, I under- 
stood, did the dishes. In the kitchen, perched ona 
saw buck, was a keg of lager on tap in deference to 
several members of Teutonic origin, and others of 
Teutonic proclivities. 

Many guests found their way to the kitchen. 

Now the Oppenheimers (for it was they) had car- 
ried the matter of entertainment to aphelion, and the 
next week we had a Longfellow Talk and this was 
followed by a Dickens Party which marked the peri- 
helion of our social orbit. 

But I saw that nearly all who attended these en- 
tertainments were hopelessly bored; they strived 
hard to look pleasant at the time, but on the morrow 
many asked me quietly if I did not consider the whole 
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thing abominably managed. And the question arose 
in my mind: Why did these twenty-eight families, 
so totally unlike, come together in this way? Women 
practically make society—in the society column sense 
—so I looked to the women for a reason and I found 
that these women did not come together in this way 
because there was any affinity between them, but the 
one point in common was that they all had diamond 
earrings and seal-skin sacques. 

I discovered that every woman on the ground had 
a seal-skin sacque and I perceived that nearly all of 
these sacques were new or had been worn at most 
but a few years, so I concluded that the husband’s 
income was formerly less—in short the happy hus- 
band of the woman in seal-skin had recently struck 
pay gravel. This was the case with me and on fur- 
ther investigation I found that it was the case with 
all others, We wished to get in society and we had 
all made the break together. Our society was found- 
ed ona purely financial basis. Having about the 
same incomes, we all had bitten at the same bait. 

In fact on quiet questioning I found that the high- 
est income among our members was thirty-five hun- 
dred dollars and the lowest twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars. Practically we were a plutocracy. This view 
of the case was fully corroborated shortly after by the 
fact that two of our members falling heir to large for- 
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tunes abandoned the Idyllic Association—one for 
Newport and the other for Saratoga, and the places 
that knew them once knew them no more forever. 
Then another man got struck by a financial blizzard: 
his income was suddenly cut down to a thousand a 
year, and the air no longer agreeing with his wife’s 
lungs he sold out cheaply. But the places of each of 
these three men were taken by others who were mak- 
ing about three thousand dollars per annum. And 
so after a year I saw that without fail if a man’s in- 
come went over four thousand or under twenty-five 
hundred we lost him. 

About this time wheat dropped ten points and my 
cash balance appeared in red ink at my banker’s. 
I held on for a few months by my eyebrows, and 
when my wife was forced to trim over her last sum- 
mer’s hat, and make over my trousers for the boys, 
we could no longer hide our shame, and we moved 
back to the city by night and took our old quarters 
over the grocery. This happened ten yearsago. Last 
summer, in disguise, I visited and found Arcadia still 
in a flourishing condition. But the minimum of income 
required now to hold out is four thousand dollars in- 
stead of twenty-five hundred as formerly. There is 
less discord than at first, and I am sure that the men- 
tal misery endured by the members is much reduced. 
For time adapts men to environment. 
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Thus I see the infidel of Arcadia is no longer bla- 
tant, nor are the Baptists now severe. The Meth- 
odists dance and the Presbyterians play cards; the 
pork packer wears his coat in the dining hall; the 
Jewish family have their geese killed away from 
home; and the good people with German proclivities 
have their beer delivered by the grocer in boxes, 
marked books, and they drink it indoors instead of 
popping corks on the veranda at the passer-by. The 
Law of Reversion to Type is doing its perfect work. 
As a dozen varieties of pigeons put together in a loft 
will in a few years all change to a plain slaty-grey, 
with no distinguishable difference between individ- 
uals, so have the residents of Arcadia reverted to 
atype. And if there are no pronounced virtues in 
Arcadia neither are there flagrant faults. All voice 
the same words when approached; all make the 
same movements under any certain set of conditions; 
and very dull is the psychologist who cannot antici- 
pate any and every opinion they may express. 

The jarring pains of life are reduced to the mini- 
mum; the problems are solved—all are content—for 
a smooth lawn with terra cotta dogs gives a peace to 
the possessor that even religion cannot lend. 


ELBERT HUBBARD. 


~s 








A PROTESTANT SERVICE. 


QUATRAIN. 


Love is not blindness; ’tis a gracious haze, 

That veils clear vision in a flush of fire 

And paints Love’s object to the heart’s desire, 
As evening vapours tinge the sunset rays. 


ELNATHAN SWEET, JR. 
- 


A PROTESTANT SERVICE. 
5 een may be the opinions of an imagin- 


ative person, his interest cannot fail to be at 
least faintly stirred by the recital of the facts in the 
case of Miss Lancaster, the wealthy young Socialist, 
who left her home and decided to live with a Social- 
ist named Sullivan, as his wife, without the ‘‘ useless 
and stupid ceremony of marriage.’’ ’ 

One is stirred at the thought of the opposition she 
has undergone, of what the temper of her mind must 
be, and the story of her resolve. 

There is no doubt that they may live together truly 
as man-and wife, and yet, what stupid people ! 

One hears the students of history say that the sanc- 
tity of religious forms is a halo that time throws over 
the constantly recurring events of life; in other 
words, age has made out of habit a holy thing, sac- 
ramental. It may be that Time, dealing dispassion- 
ately with all things, has reared a temple and allowed 
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it to fall into decay, where the spiritual idea lingers 
but in the shape of the arches. If so, Miss Lancas- 
ter and her husband are contributing their mites 
toward a new temple, less fair than the last, but 
where many who do not demand beauty can find 
solace, like some new little protesting church front- 
ing an old cathedral. 

The fact that human beings have taken one form 
and repeated it, time after time, to express one thing, 
has accentuated the spiritual quality of the form. 

In the first place it was spontaneous, direct, like 
the levee held at the home of the Socialists, to sig- 
nify their taking each other for man and wife. 

Now the next Socialist that is married will have 
another levee, and perhaps have punch, or some 
other ceremony, and so, in time will grow up an- 
other form of religious significance, that will typify 
the fact that a man and woman have stepped aside 
from the ordinary routine of life to get married. 

Have they escaped from forms? No, but they 
have taken a new, crude form for the old form that 
it has taken passionate human love, always striving 
vainly to find some outward symbol for its consecra- 
tion, thousands of years to build up. 

It was not satisfactory, no! 

No more is our spoken idea of God or of our fel- 
low man. 
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But the struggle of the race has not yet placed the 
infinite within the compass of the finite. 

And we will always struggle with some dim Rite, 
striving vainly to make it stand up and speak for us, 
that all may know the nature of the resolves that we 
have made when the time comes for us to make 
them. CLARA CAHILL PARK, 


{Miss Park has written a clever paragraph, but as 
she is not possessed of the Judicial Mind—that is to 
say, is not a Philosopher like myself—she has missed 
the vital point in this whole business. What Mr. 
and Mrs. Sullivan object to is not @ ‘‘ ceremony,”’ 
God bless you! It is he ceremony that carries with 
it the threat that if this man and woman should ever 
think best to live apart they will be spit upon by the 
Church and Society. The Catholic Church looks 
upon a divorced person who marries again as a “‘ sin- 
ner,’’ and the consolations of the Church are refused 
to allsuch. The Church of England split from the 
** Mother Church ’’ on a question of divorce, and yet 
she it is who has the say as to what is what on the 
subject of marriage in England. And these are the 
things that Mr. and Mrs. Sullivan protest against. 
They represent a Cause.—EDITOR. ] 
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‘*] HAVE HEARD THE SUNSET SONG OF THE BIRCHES 
‘* A WHITE MELODY IN THE SILENCE. 
**] HAVE SEEN A QUARREL OF THE PINES. 
‘* AT NIGHTFALL, 
** THE LITTLE GRASSES HAVE RUSHED BY ME 
** WITH THE WIND-MEN. 
** THESE THINGS HAVE I LIVED,’’ QUOTH THE MANIAC 
** POSSESSING ONLY EYES AND EARS, 
‘BUT, YOU— 
** YOU DON GREEN SPECTACLES BEFORE YOU LOOK AT 
ROSES.’’ 
STEPHEN CRANE. 
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SIDE TALKS WITH THE PHILIS- 
Rr TINES: BEING SUNDRY BITS OF 
WISDOM WHICH HAVE BEEN 
HERETOFORE SECRETED, AND ARE NOW 
SET FORTH IN PRINT. POPP HHHPHHHHH 
The Knight of LaMancha, heretofore mentioned, 
set out some time ago to put the world in order. It 
was a large task for even a paladin better mounted 
than the Don. For his patient Rosinante possessed 
neither the stolid inertia of a Percheron nor the agility 
of aJoe Patchen. Moreover, the Knight protested too 
much, and rode at everything in sight. So he tooka 
rise out of various wind mills and circus lions and bore 
most of the damage himself, as is the manner of re- 
formers, and the world has laughed ever since at his 
mishaps. Yet under all its laughter there has been a 
lingering feeling that his was a nobler figure than that 
of his squire who hankered after the good things that 
perish and had curds in his helmet where ideas and 
aspirations should be. Even in the midst of its fun, 
mankind was piqued into thinking by this unique em- 
bodiment of romantic chivalry. It saw under the veil 
of his blunders the truth that personality is what makes 
men, and individual genius is all the genius there is— 
and the same with their virtues. Moreover, it real- 
ized, dimly perhaps, that self-unconscious sincerity is 
the first element of greatness. This last is a lesson 
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especially worth remembering in these days of literary 
introspection and autopsy. Some of our writers are 
learning it, and great is their reward. 


If you should go into a book shop and ask the man 
who is supposed (though I never knew why) to know 
all about books to give you the very best collection of 
short stories of the whole year, he’d probably bring 
forth the things which head the lists of sales in the 
Bookman’ s monthly trade review (as though that were 
a guarantee of excellence!). But he would be all 
wrong, as usual, for our bookseller sells what people 
ask for, and the people ask for what is best advertised, 
like Beecham’s Pills and Munsey’s. 

This is a roundabout way of getting to the point, 
but what I really wished to say was that if you want 
the most artistic bits of stories which have come from 
out the jungle in all the twelvemonth, go to your 
bookseller and make him get for you 7he Little Room, 
by Madelene Yale Wynne, and then thank me prettily 
for giving the Atheniansahappy day. Howthe story 
which gives the title to the volume got into Harpers’ 
Monthly \ast summer, I don’t know. Probably, as on 
that notable occasion when Coppee’s Rivals was ad- 
mitted, Poultney Bigelow and Frederick Remington 
and Richard Hardreading Davis were out to lunch, 
and the office boy, who doesn’t know any better, let 
the dainty little tale come in and rest. 
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in Printers’ Ink of November 27 I find this naive 
bit of literary news: 

Mr. Frank A. Munsey uses more fine ink than any 
other publisher in the world, and the phenomenal suc- 
cess of his magazine is due more to its illustrative ex- 
cellence and its beautiful typographical appearance 
than to any other one factor. Mr. Munsey has 
studied night and day to attain the highest perfection 
in rapid presswork—rapidity in magazine presswork 
goes far. It must be rapid to produce six hundred 
thousand copies of a 128-page magazine every thirty 
days. 

Closing the interview, I asked Mr. Munsey how 
much he expects his magazine to grow during the 
coming year. 

** We ended 1894 with four hundred thousand, 1895 
with six hundred thousand, and shall end 1896 with 
three-quarters of a million, and you can put that down 
from Frank A. Munsey.”’ 


So, Rollo, if you will be a ‘‘ Successful ’’ publisher, 
remember what Uncle George tells you: Get the best 
printing ink and have a press built by Mr. Hoe that 
will print a million magazines a minute. The rest 
doesn’t matter. Never mind about the literature; 
Mr. Munsey doesn’t, and he ought to know what is 
best. But, Rollo, if you want to please your Uncle 
George, just pray that some day a publisher may arise 
who will make a magazine without illustrations, ex- 
cept here and there a bit of pen drawing, but which 
will have within its covers literature—literature with a 
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heart in it, such as we used to find in the days when 
The Autocrat was writing for the old Ad/antic, when 
Fitz James O’Brien was telling his marvel tales, when 
Poe made our blood congeal and when George Arnold 
(God rest his gentle soul!) made Poetry. 

**But,’’ said Rollo, ‘‘ do you believe in the efficacy 
of prayer in such cases, Uncle George? ”’ 

Yes. But the change must come quickly, other- 
wise we shall forget there ever was a soul in literature. 
Run away, now, Rollo, and read Mr. Stockton’s 
stories, and Mr. Bangs’s poetry, then, if you are 
good, you shall have the Delineator, though you 
mustn’t read it just before going to bed, the stories 
are too intensely exciting ! 

I know a man who writes many beautiful things, 
and whose name is familiar to those who read. A 
certain woman of literary ambition wrote him asking 
that he furnish her with a few intimate notes as an 
aid to the personal side of an article which she was 
preparing regarding the writers of the city in which 
he lives. Carefully he went to work, and gave her 
what she said she wished. Now this is the strange 
part: A few weeks later he received-a note from the 
literary lady with this curious statement, ‘‘ I did not 
make use of your notes, because they scarcely harmo- 
nized with a woman’s view.’’ My friend has this to 
say about it: ‘* Something about that sentence strikes 
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me as being comic. The article is to appear in Decem- 
ber and I await it eagerly, on account of my curiosity 
as to what the devil a ‘ woman’s view’ has to do with 
literary facts.”’ 

I tell this here simply to show how a woman’s view 
—or a man’s, for that matter—may influence the 
mental vision as to what is and what the writer of 
“literary gossip ”’ thinks should be. I further com- 
mend this note to the particular attention of the editor 
of the Bookman, that he may ask himself how much 
his blood, and other, relationship to the people he ad- 
vertises in his notes have to do with his writing of 
them. 


A peculiar creepy feeling I had last month caused 
me to prophecy that there was something new and 
strange about to appear in Art and Underwear. And 
here it is all come about: 

In that journal of culture, the Boston Common- 
wealth, of December 7, page 15, column 1, I find 
this: _ 

The chemise worn outside of the corset serves as 
corset cover as well as short underskirt. No garment 
is more prettily feminine than the chemise, and its 
adoption is urged. It should be of soft, delicate ma- 
terial, made simply. Lace laden underwear is not 
advisable. Lace does not stand washing well, and 
the charm of tasteful underwear is its suggestion of 
fresh daintiness. Nothing could be daintier, unless 
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it is the garment of the same design finished with a 
little frill of very delicate hamburg. 

I understand, by the way, that the word ‘‘chemise”’ 
is pronounced ‘‘ chimmie ”’ in honor of Mr. Edward 
W. Townsend. The Commonwealth advertises upon 
its cover that the paper is devoted to “ Literature, 
Science, History, Art, Society, Travel, Music and 
the Drama.’’ I am uncertain whether Dr. Hale, 
the reverend editor, desires us to consider this item 
as concerning the Drama or relating to Travel. 

It is very kind in the Commonwealth to explain 
how the chemise is to be worn; for if Boston did 
not give the cue the ladies of the land might keep 
right on wearing the chemise outside their cloaks for 
all time, after the manner of Ah Sid. 

Further attention to the article reveals this, which 
is evidently History: 

If you do not like a chemise, you will find a little 
low neck knit shirt makes the best corset cover. 
White drawers are omitted by many ladies. 

Of course, if you don’t want to ‘‘ omit ’’ them en- 
tirely, you can take the advice from Philadelphia and 
be absolved from the sin of omission by sewing a bit 
of weather strip around the bottoms. In summer 
barbed wire should be put in place of the weather 
strip. It is cooler, isa non-conductor of electricity 
and will scare mice, 
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Silk bloomers, in white or black, are also worn by 
many. Care must be exercised that such a garment 
be fitted to a yoke about the hips, that undue fullness 
may not be given about the waist. 


Do not use an ordinary ox-yoke for this. The 
yoke referred to is made of wire and is flexible. Thus 
the ‘‘ undue fullness’? is usually avoided. The fol- 
lowing comes under the head of Art: 


Nothing but the underdrawers or the tights should 
be worn under the corsets below the waist. Al- 
though she is not as prettily feminine looking as the 
dainty woman in a chemise, the wearer of black satin 
bloomers, over black corsets and a black knit silk 
corset cover, is in her own way attractive. 


I should think she would be! 

This entertaining article is signed ‘‘ Sheridan,’’ but 

the strong, airy literary style and the nom de plume 
suggests Albert White Vorse or Walter Storrs Bige- 
low; or possibly it is a collaboration, for it hardly 
seems possible that one man’s mind could cover so 
large a field. ; 
That was a bit of delightfully quaint philosophy 
which came to me the other day: ‘* There are—bar- 
ring business worriments—two distinct phases of 
man’s malcontent—She Would and She Wouldn’t. 
The latter, encountered early in life, seems, perhaps, 
at the moment, almost as poignant asdyspepsia. But 
it is not a patch on the after-phase, when one rather 
wishes She Hadn’t Woeuld-ed.”’ 
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#That’s great art that the Century is putting out in 
the name of M. Tissot. There’s not a foreground 
figure under nine feet, six. 
And this is quite the best criticism I have heard on 
my beautiful poster: ‘* Thank you for sending me the 
affiche. 1 guessed itrightaway. Itis Mr. Irving on 
Aurania, leaning out of the porthole and feeling 
very, very poorly.’’ 
Thanks to Mr. Coventry Patmore, it is possible now 
to understand that which has always been a mystery, 
viz.: The existence of the New Woman. He says 
** The account of the Creation in Genesis is prophecy, 
not history. We are now in the beginning of the 
Sixth Day. Woman is being created out of man.’’ 
What man or men? Mr. Howells? or Ibsen? 
I understand that he is called Frederic Remington 
because he draws Colts. 
#The girls employed by Proctor & Gamble at Ivory- 
dale, Ohio, have adopted a ‘*College Yell’’ that 
runs about so: 
By-your-leave !—By-your-leave ! ! 
The 
Literary 
Business of 
James 
Snapp 
Reeve. 


Mun-ki-ki-trick-ki-trick-ki-trick-- Paine-Bangs-Wow ! 
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As antidote for Judge Grant’s miasmatic economics 
read The Genius of Fapanese Civilization, by Lafcadio 
Hearn, in the A“/antic. 

#The late George Augustus Sala, of blessed mem- 
ory, wrote a large book, and in this he devotes cer- 
tain pages to an account of a reception tendered him 
by sundry prominent citizens of New York. The 
speech of welcome was by Dr. Depew, who informed 
the assembled guests that Mr. Sala was on his way 
to Japan, via Portland, Maine. Thereat the prom- 
inent citizens brought their knife handles down on 
the table and roared uproariously. In the course of 
his speech Dr. Depew referred six times to the fact 
that Mr. Sala and his friends proposed going to Japan 
by way of Portland, Maine, and each time the prom- 
inent citizens roared them. All of which is duly re- 
corded and set forth-by Mr. Sala in the large book. 
And after relating the incident evidently to prove a 
point that no one disputes—namely, that the prom- 
inent citizens of New York are very impolite—Mr. 
Sala adds‘a line to the effect that if a man wishes to 
go to Japan by way of Portland, Maine, it is no- 
body’s dam business. 

I cannot here abstain from endorsing this last retort 
courteous and indeed recommending the route. For 
Japan is a land of beautiful things and the travellers 
wished to prepare themselves. Now this was the 
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strange part: They were going by way vi Portland, 
Maine, because Mr. Mosher, following his well 
known custom, was to issue a new book Late in the 
Spring, and they wanted to see it. 


My London correspondent cables me this month as = 
follows: ? 

Don’t you think, really, that Mr. Bok is a great ; 
man? Have you had the November Forum and read 
therein a certain. ‘‘ article ’’ by him in which he seems 
to say: ‘‘Well, ‘they’ can call me anything they 
please, BUT ’’—— 

How nicely we all have been taken in; or did you, 
too, think he took himself seriously? and his “‘ jour- 
nal ’’ as well? 

Or am I away off? 





@ How like an accusing conscience comes this still 
small voice, in the Caledonia Advertiser: ‘‘ Pay up if 
you owe us anything.’’ ’Tis nothing personal, only 
those whom the shoe fits need put it on, and those 
may it pinch till they yield up their debt to the utter- 
most cord of slipperyellum. 
@The Society of the Philistines gave a dinner in 
honor of Mr. Stephen Crane on Thursday evening, 
December 19. It!was a large time, and much good 
i copy was passed off into space that otherwise might 
have been used to enrich publishers. 
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The papers below specified were, with the excep- 





- tion of that contributed by the editor, Mr. Hubbard, 
‘ originally issued the late G. P, Putnam, in 1853, 
in a book entitled Homes of American Authors, Tt 


is now nearly half a century since this series (which 
won for itself at the time a very noteworthy prestige) 
was brought before the-public; and the present pub- 
lishers fee} that no apology is needed in presenting 
to anew generation of American readers papers of 
such distinctive biographical interest and literary:value. 
No. 1, Emerson, by Geo. W. Curtis. 
2, Bryant, b line M. Kirkland. 
“ 3, Prescott Geo. S. Hillard. 
“4 Lowell, by ~ F. 
z Wm, Cullen Bryant. 
“ Walt W ft Wittman, by Elbert Hubbard. 
rne, b Geo. Wm. Curtis. 
” a Audubon > Bache Godwin. 
oy . T. Tuckerman. 
ae & , by Geo. Wm. Curtis. 
“ 41, Everett "Geo. S. Hillard. 
wie Bancroft, y Geo. W. Greene. 


The above papers will form the series of Lite 
Fourncys for the year 1896. 
will be issued monthly, beginning January, 


1896, in the same general style as the series of 1895, 
at 50 cents a year, and single copies will be sold for 


5 cents, postage paid. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
NEW YORK AND LONDON 
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By Elbert Hubbard. Series 1895, handsomely 
bound. [Mitustrated with twelve portraits, etched and 
in photogravure. 16mo.,. printed on deckle-edge 
paper, gilt top. $1.75. 

THE ELIA SERIES. 

‘A Selection of Famous Books, offered as speci- 
mens of the best literature and of artistic typography 
and bockmaking. Printed on deckle-edge papér, 
bound in full ooze calf, with gilt tops, 16mo., 
(64¢x4'¢ inches), each volume (in box), $2.25 . 
*,*There are three different colors-of binding—dark 
green, garnet and umber. 

First group: The Essays of Elia, 2 vols. The 
Discourses of Epictetus. Sesame and Lilies.. Auto- 
biography of Franklin. Thoughts of Marcus 
Aurelius. 

NO ENEMY : BUT HIMSELF. 

The Romance of a Tramp. By Elbert Hubbard. 
Twenty-eight full-page illustrations. Second edi- 
tion. Bound in ornamental cloth, $1.50. 


EYES LIKE THE SEA. 

By Maurus Jokai. (The great Hungarian Novel- 
ist.) An Autobiographical Romance. Translated 
from the Hungarian by Nisbet Bain. $1.00. 
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